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There will be more doing and less talking about labor and capital when 
we reach the point that we consider wage slavery as morally wrong this 
century as chatte} slavery was last century. 
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Why and Wherefore 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA.—The hatred against the Jews in the land of 
the Romanoffs borders on fanatical superstition and is at its mildest form 
but a virulent stage of insanity. Race prejudice spells barbarism and 
brutality. It is a blot upon civilization, a curse,upon mankind. As it is well 
known, there isn’t a revolutionary movement where the Jewish element is 
not well represented : in fact they are its -greatest contingent. Among them 
one will find poets, artists and musicians of fame; thinkers and philosophers 
that will live more than a generation; rebels that have never known the 
quake of a coward. For devotion to the cause, for persistence, self-sacri- 
fice, you can’t meet their superior anywhere this side of the planet Mars 
unless it is in the land of our imag nation. Perhaps this is the reason why 
the Little Father p:ts the damphool majik into a Jew-baiting fest, knowing 
full well that while they are thusly kept busy giving vent to their spleen and 
fumes of vodka, their mind is not taken up with such trifling matters suchas 
freedom of speech and experiment, economic and political questions. It’s an 
old Napoleon trick, and it works like a charm. Perhaps so many knout gov- 
ernment officials have run afoul of so many persuasive arguments in the 
hands of Jew-revolutionists, that Nick’s attitude of refusing the Yiddish peo- 
ple citizenship might be taken as a reprisal. The Russian-Jew of American 
citizenship is even denied admission, and despite the repeated protests 
on the part of Uncle Sam against this flagrant discrimination, official Russia 
has relied that in her own domain she intends to do what she damn 
pleases—and we know what that means. 

And now Woodrow Wilson availing himself of the recent expiration 
of the commercial treaty between the two nations is voicing his objections 
to renew it unless a clause is inserted that will guarantee the Russian-Jew 
of Yankee c'tizenship the absolute freedom of entrance and protection during 
his stay in his mother-in-law country. Bully for the President! It is a 
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m‘ghty fine stand, worthy of the author of “The New Freedom,” and certain- 
ly deserves laurels, the praise and support of the long-eared citizens of 

this glorious nation. Bat what if some minister Knockhimoff under advise- 
ment of his nibs the Czar should under seal of the imperial volture send us 
a reply something like this: 

Hon. Billsky Jennivitch Bryan:—Romanoff empire rece:ved your papi- 
rowski and find many perplexing stuff therein; what’s the use of raising 
hellski about humble Jew-citizen in Russki when guy government off West- 
ern Hemisphere, district of Columbia, make many republicanski edicts 
againski subjects off Europa, China and Japanski? You make migration 
laws againstski Kropotkin, Tcherkesoff, Grave, Turner, Malatestoff and num- 
erous other undesirable I. W. W.’s like Mazzini, Garibaldi, Kossuth, Bolivar, 
Bruno and Jesus Christ; we do likewise. Government is government. Form 
cut no iceski. Russki and Uncle Samueloff eag’e twins, perhaps your bird 
have longer claws and mine love blood sausage better. Polit ski, sameness. 
Americanska patriot drink whiskey, russki, vodka; jagski universal and goes 
downski to posterity on leaves off h storivitch. Romanoffs bunco subject- 
ivitch in the name off Godsky and empirisky, Americanoffs do it in their own 
name—and like it better. Russki subjects need cossacks to hold them down, 
Roosevelt subjects need cossacks to hold them up. What?! You no relish 
Kishineff, Red Sunday, Lena and Moscovite galloifs, perhaps. And what 
aboutski 1887, Lynch law, Homestead and West Virginia? You meansky 
Tcepoff and Third Sect’on? Ratsky! You forgetevitch Associated Pressky, 
Burnsoff and Comstockingski. Maybe you say Poland? We answer 
Philippinoffs. You take me for a damnphoolsky? You love not black man- 
sky, Holy Synod love not Jewski. It’s about a stand off. Uncle Samuelivitch, 
don’t get hotski under the collaroff about Czarevitch matters; for you are 
very democrativitch in Russai, and very Russki in democrativitch Amer- 
icanska. Cut it off. By order off H. I. Majesty. 


POLITICAL JUGGLING.—Socialist resolutionary party leaders will never 
understand that political action will always prove sterile and aburtive be- 
cause it does not aim to abolish rulership and domination but tends to per- 
petuate it instead. The evil lies in its very essence and its exercise must 
inevitably lead to corruption and deceit. In legislative halls are co1.jured 
all sorts of fancy tricks, and therein all fetters that bind the free spirit uf the 
people are forged and applied. All political parties have been most ger.er- 
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ous with promises and resolutions and when given power and opportunity, 
to live up to them they have proven miserable failures. Each incoming 
party operates along the same lines as its predecessor and all pre-e2lection 
promises are cast to the four winds. The political circus is where so-called 
public-spirited citizens are turned into dishonest acrobats. Politics, power, 
prestige are completely divorced from the spirit of freedom and humanity— 
in fact they were never married. No matter under what color they are 
Sailing, politicians evince the same desire to dominate, dupe and crush every 
vestige of liberty. We do not participate in the electoral farce because we 
are opposed to political representation—we always vote for our selves. 
Anyone who exercises power and authority must necessarily become an 
enemy to the libertarian aspirations of the people in general and to their 
constituents in particular. This truth has been demonstrated time and 
again. The Socialists are very fond of declaring that being in a minority 
they cannot do as they would like-to. Their statement carries no weight, 

as political action implies a complete surrender of principles, and their ad- 
mission willingly or unwillingly sanctions in the successful parties the right 
to the spoils. The Socialists will never be in the majority in any legislature, 
and even if they were, history has proven that no privileged class will 

allow itself to be dispossessed’ by mere legal action. What then? Then 
they will have t) resort to revoluti'onary action, and th's change in tactics 
will cause them to lose all their former supporters who were sheepishly en- 
amoured of conservative and legal measures. Tne government can dispose 
of its army and then the compact majority of Socialist voters will quickly 
change into a small minority of revolutionists and the result will be that 
the conservatives will have the upper hand. This is the fate of every move- 
ment which lays stress ud0n qiantity instead of qual:ty, and upon eco- 
nomic fatalism instead of sound revolutionary act-.on. 

Germany gives us an illustration of the impotence and inefficiency of 
political action. The mill.ons of Socialist voters and their numerous repre- 
seatatives in the Reichstag cannot exercise the slightest influence upon the 
vital issues of the day, not even upon questions of secondary importance. 
Tne cout nual armameti.ts and narrow nat onalistic spirit finds staunch sur- 
porters among all classes—Sucialists included. Hardly any breath of revo- 
lationary idealism has ever inspired the German masses. If instead of frit- 
tering away 40 years time chasing rainbows at the ballot box, Socialist 
eaergy had been expended in doing some healthy propaganda upon the 
revuolationary and economic field, encouraging the solidaric union of all 
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toilers, eclipsing all political moonshine with a vigorous and resolute cam- 
paign of direct action, general strike and expropriation---the dabblers in 
history would now be working overtime. 


WHOLESALE RACE SUICIDE.---Among the tragical farces ever staged 
on the European theatre, the Balkan controversy appears to be the most 
idiotic and barbarous of all. Imagine a handful of petty nations exterminat- 
ing each other for the benefit of their respective Kings, advancing all sorts 
of contentions for jumping at each other’s throats, awakening ancient feuds 
and follies, g ving vent to their pent-up hatred and ignorance, running 
amuck with an over-dose of conceit, forgetting their chronic state of starva- 
tion, their rags, their sufferings, their abject slavery! In the bloody pow- 
wow the friend of yesterday becomes the enemy of today; reason, justice, 
human solidarity are completely obliterated; physical force is their only 
arbiter; every thing is turned into food for bayonet and cannon. If this 
murderous drama lasts much longer there will be no one left to tell the tale; 
death, ruin and desolation will reign over their land and no one who is not 
bereft of reason and common horse sense will waste any tears over the'r 
graves, unless they be of the crocodile variety. 


WHITE AND BLACK TRASH.—The saboter of these pages is going to 
risk being called a tenderfoot, and will state that he has little or no use for 
prize-fighting. However, since we cannot account for tastes, if two healthy 
animals want to get at each other’s solar plexus for a liberal consideration, 
why let them go to it, boys; scrap away; they'll certainly find plenty of their 
kind that will enjoy the merry sport. Wherein we have an ax to grind is to 
see a whole damnation which after having pitted their best men against’a 
champion of ebony hue—and the latter having successfully won the contest 
by fair means,—get up in arms and denounce the victor in the foulest and 
most cowardly terms, both in his public and private life. Prejudice obliter- 
ates reason and common sense, otherwise, how can anyone explain this d‘s- 
reputable attitude against Jack Johnson? His color or mode of life certa’nly 
did not change after his encounter with Jeffries. Why attack him simply 
because he won the affection of a white woman whose failing might have 
been a strong inclination toward the same sense of hero-worship so openly 
manifested by many of her American sisters? Every Hobson, every bully 
in brass buttons, every Jesse James had a retinue of admirers among tae 
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shallow of the gentle sex—color, character or deed cuts no ice. Why should 
Johnson be immune from it? Now he has taken up his abode in a country 
where his pugilistic prowess won't be at all appreciated, but at least he will 
be treated like a human being, which is more important. Whether America 
will or will not lose very much in Johnson’s departure for Paris, matters 
very little—what is to be deplored is that our much vaunted love of fair 
play has gone with him. 


HEALTHY SYMPTOMS.---Yes, it is the beginning of the end. Even the 
carefully studied phrases of paid scribblers cannot conceal the fact that the 
people of France are about to give the institution of militarism a mortal 
blow. The time is past when any wiseacre stuffing at Marianne’s well-filled 
larder can plunge the whole nation into a fratricidal struggle with neighbor- 
ing folks. The hot breath of the revolution has permeated the ranks of the 
soldier,---the worker of yesterday and tomorrow---mutiny and the spirit of 
revolt are rife; military discipline is impaired; the haughty command of 
superior officers only calls forth the vibrating notes of l’Internationale. 

The cause of all this turmoil is that the increasing armaments of 
Germany, the patriotic outbursts of war implement manufacturers, the 
jingo spirit of the reactionary press, all in one, culminated into an attempt 
to increase the term of military service from two to three years---hence 
the resolute stand on the part of the people led by Syndicalists, Socialists 
and Anarchists. Of course a reaction is liable to set in, and the most 
active revolutionists might become victims of the military hydra’s vengeance; 
but beware, the French workers are in no mood to be trifled with, and 

a continual provocation may kindle the latent fire and then---? 


THE MILITARY ROUGH HOUSE.—The greatest fallacy of patriotism is 
that it makes us accept and endure certain wrongs that we would otherwise 
rebel against were they perpetrated in the name of foreign tyrants, The 
truthfulness of this assertion is clearly demonstrated by the recent outbreak 
in the Potlach city. The Seattle military spirit does not differ in intoxicating 
properties from the variety that is usually dispensed over the jingo bars the 
world over. Like all other cities Seattle is ruled by an unscrupulous set of 
rogues, who in connivence with a corrupt press and judiciary, with a jesuit- 
ical bunch of soul aviators, with a raft of real estate bunco steerers, manage 
to corral the good things in life at the expense of the toiling underdog. 
Moreover, the close proximity to the navy-yard makes the business element 
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ultra patriotic and conservative—a policy that proves rather remunerative 
in selling rot gut and adulterated food-stuff at big margins. The people, 
naturally, have begun to kick at this state of affairs, and the reaction has 
set in. Ia higher circles, where nefarious schemes are usually concocted 
against the people, the shirkers baited the hook, the military mob fell for it 
and did the dirty work, while the instigators prudently lurked under cover, 
sipping champagne. Nothing unusual, we say. These tactics do not differ 
essentially from those resorted to by ordinary military strategy. The science 
of warfare after all only consists in playing the part of the bully; it gives 
official sanction to take human life and wantonly destroy property. The 
soldier, like the lawmaker and the judge, necessarily develop the psychology 
of the trouble maker. Success in his line is based upon the recognition of 
the principle that might is right, a lesson that the worker never seems to 
understand. Any pretext may answer the purpose to give vent to their re- 
vengeful proclivities—the Jap, the Mexican, the striking West Virginia 
miner, the I. W. W. agitators. Their tacit or avowed mission is to intimidate 
the worker, to hold him down and trample upon him. The Seattle boys 
have reaped the fruits of law and ofder, and its inseparable following—the 
institution of militarism, the bulwark of tyranny. 

The parasites who wax fat at labor’s expense are the most staunch sup- 
porters of the institution of militarism. The church is its most poweriul 
ally. Theschool is its most ardent apologist. The military hydra is the greatest 
curse of mankind, it is the main prop of our capitalistic regime. Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel. Of course, we do not mean to insinuate 
that Dr. Johnson’s pithy remark is in any way applicable to those res- 
ponsible for the Seattle outrage; oh no, far from it! The workers are past 
masters in the art of coming out second best. They can well afford to lose a 
few chairs or leaflets and magazines, as long as they gain strength and 
determination ; let them join the One Big Revolutionary Spirit; and then 
the Blethenskites who are endeavoring to introduce fancy Hollenzollern tac- 
tics upon these shores need to be reminded that even the peaceful diges- 
tions of the yankee Bismarcks may not be entirely free from annoyances. 


Where labor is weak the appeals for labor legislation are most strong. 


“Let the nation own the trusts,” cry the Socialists. Is that meant 
to include the malicious and lying News trust, commonly known as 
Associated Press, that has been doing yeoman service for the labor 
skinners of America? 
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The Rule of Fear 


The outer life of society is animated first and foremost by fear. From 
the wretched wageslave, who rises before the break of day, hurries thru 
squalid streets to the dismal sound of the ‘hummer’, engages for nine, ten 
or twelve hours, and for a pittance wage, in monotonous work which affords 
him no interest, no pleasure; who returns home to find his children gone to 
bed, has supper, and, worn out and weary, soon retires himself, only to rise 
again in the morning and pursue the same deadly round, and who leads a 
life thus monotonous, inhuman, and devoid of dignity and reality, simply 
because he is hounded to it by the dread of starvation; to the big commer- 
cial man who, knowing that his wealth has come thru speculation and the 
turns and twists of the market, fears that it may at any moment take to 
itself wings by the same means; who feels that the more wealth he has the 
more ways there are in which he may lose it, the more cares and anxieties 
belonging to it; and who, to continually make his position secure, is, or 
thinks himself, forced to stoop to all sorts of mean and dirty tricks; over 
the great mass of people the same demon spreads its dusky wings. Fever- 
ish anxiety is the keynote of their lives. There is no room for natural glad- 
ness or buoyancy of spirits. You may walk the streets of our great cities, 
bat you will hear no one singing—except for nickels; hardly a plowboy to- 
day whistles in the furrow, and in almost every factory if a workman sang 
at his work he would be “‘sacked.” 

We are like shipwrecked folk clambering up a cliff. The waves are rag- 
ing below. Each one clings by handhold or foothold where he may, and in 
the panic if he push his neighbor from a point of vantage it is to be regret- 
ted, but it can not be helped. .... Whereas the present society is founded 
on a system of private property, in which, almost necessarily, the covetous 
hard type of man becomes the large proprietor, and (supported by law and 
government) is enabled to prey upon the small one; and whereas the result 
of this arrangement is a bitter and continuous straggle for possession, in 
which the motive to activity is mainly fear: we, on the contrary, are dis- 
e.tangling a conception of suciety in whica private property is supported 
by no apparatus of armed authority, but as tar as it exists is a pertectly 
spontaneous arrangement. E. C. 


The workers are pigmies because they are on their knees; let them 
star. up uid tney will turn itu giants. 
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One of His Experiences 


More than opinions on the weather were being exchanged now, as it was 
our third day out from New York bound to Liverpool, and everyone seemed 
to be getting fairly well acquainted with each otner. My cabin mate, a 
prosperous looking and talkative individual, apparently one who had ‘“‘made 
good” was the first one to point out to me a steamer that was approaching 
us from the opposite direction, and he jokingly remarked that “hopes” were 
the major part of that steamer’s cargo, and that some of those people would 
have plenty of ups and downs b2fore they could be traveling in the direc- 
tion and comfort that we were. From that he went on to relate one of the 
“downs” of his experience which I considered well worth remembering, as a 
reflex of our dollar age. As near as I can recollect, this is what he said: 

“I had been in New York City about 18 months and was making my liv- 
ing by buying old clothes and selling them to second hand dealers. I had 
a special method of buying my clothes—that’s what got me into trouble. 

I used to look up the death notices in the newspapers, and about two or 
three days after the date advert‘sed for the funeral, I’d.go out to the house 
and buy the clothes that the dead had lefi beaind. Sometimes the Salva- 
tion Army would get them for a spiritual smile, or for a we!l fed lady’s 
‘thank you.’ 

“One day while I was hunting the dollar, a promotion seeking policeman 
arrested me on suspicion of being somebody that I wasn’t. After being 
searched, I was thrown in durance vile, there to wait for further develop- 
ments. Unfortunately, I happened to, have about two dozen old death no- 
tices in my pocket, and after having satisfied the judge that I was not the 
man wanted, I was asked to explain why I had those clippings in my posses- 
sion. Well now, that angered me, because h's demand had really nothing 
to do with the case, being already provoked for having been cumpelled to 
wait 18 long hours for the hearing. Nevertheless, I explained my method of 
making a living, and the part that the clippings played in it. When I fin- 
ished, I could hear suppressed murmurs throughout the courtroom. Even 
the judge’s feelings seemed to be moved, and reproaching me said that al- 
though I was not tne criin-nal wanted, 1 was nevertheless a moral ghoul. 

“I could not contain myself any longer, and throw ng all fear of cunse- 
quences to tne winds, I told him, in the best English at my command, that 
in my opinion it is just as wrong to trade in laws left by the dead— 
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and which do not always fit the living—as it is to trade is clothes left 
by the dead; consequently, I failed to see why one was ghoulish and not 
the— ‘Shut up, that’s enough!’ shouted the judge in a gruff voice. ‘I 
sentence you to two months now, not for contempt of court, but because 
your utterances are of such a nature that would tend to create disrespect 


for the law.’” M. B. 


White and Black Hands 


Once in a while the daily scandal mongers being short of spicy ma- 
terial to regale to the suffering public, fiy off into a fit of frenzy and de- 
mand the extermination of that industrious set of captains of industry 
operating under the name of Mafia or Black Hand in this land of real 
estate honesty and integrity. Who knows but what this frenzied campaign 
on the part of the press isn’t caused by the fear of invasion in a field 
which has proven rather remunerative judging from the numerous scrapers 
adorning the rugged sky line of many a metropolis? These chaps with 
dark eyes and curled mustachios are wise; why should they work as sec- 
tion hands at $1.25 per day, when with a white collar and a little determ- 
ination they can better their lot, and if successful they can become res- 
pectable citizens like the rest of us? The trouble is that they are scabbing 
on the professionals-—--and like all unions they won’t stand for it, and fight. 
Of course the powers that be are being invoked to ferret out this class of 
obnoxious miscreants. And why shouldn't they? We certainly can't 
reasonably expect them to tolerate a state within a state; it would be 
suicidal. However, the most plausible excuse for eradicating these chaps 
sailing under blood-curdling names seems to be that they get the money 
outside the pale of the law—perhaps they couldn't get it within it. What 
in heaven is the use of being so squeamish when the trend of modern 
civilization seems to be to get .money—-no matter how-—but get it; when 
the ethics of Mammon rule over every institution-—church, state, press, 
school; when the mercenary tendency is made an indispensable requisite 
to secure consideration, prestige, power and respectability? The poor devil 
who cannot hope to rise above his wretched condition (unless he makes 
a resolute attack against the economic defects of society) has at least one 
consolation; he need not fear the sleek operations of the Black Hand, 
foc we seem to have plenty of immaculate white hands that can play 
that game to perfection. REDHEAD. 
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Voltairine de Cleyre 
(A Character Sketch) 


To meet an Intellectual face to face; to shake hands with the individual 
who champions our unpopular cause in poems, in prose and from the plat- 
form; to come in physical contact, through this handshake, with a person 
whom I admire from the distance; to see her really alive, and to see if she 
really corresponds with the picture I painted of her in my mind—that was 
the wish of many an Anarchist in regard to Voltairine de Cleyre. 

But as a rule he was disappointed when he met hez. Disappointed, 
because in her presence he was not overcome by dizziness which takes 
hold of simple people when they meet their mental superiors. 

Strange, maybe, to many. To those who knew her, it was herself— 

a plain individual, never assuming the air of intellectuality in order to make 
others feel inferior in her presence. 

If anyone ever got hurt. by her superiority, it was only when he pro- 
voked her to an argument, and he himself was not well posted on the sub- 
ject, and even in such cases she was gentle, for at heart she never rejoiced 
over a defeat of her antagonist. It was only her logical, analytical mind 
that helped her to win an argument and get the satisfaction of victory. 

Unlike many other intellectuals in the movement, she preferred to as- 
sociate with simple people, with active comrades, whose hearts are still 
beating for the Anarchist idea. Company of affected cranks she detested. 
She had little use for people of high-sounding theories—she expected more. 
It was activity she was seeking in preference to theories. No matter how 
simple your idea, no matter how you set out to realize. it, if only you were 
enough devoted to it, and willing to spend your time and energy for its real- 
ization, that sufficed to make her your friend. 

And there was hardly anyone who met her personally who would not 
desire to be called one of her friends. Therefore it was not hard for her to 
arouse comrades to activity, to make them take up a cause where others had 
dropped it, as was excellently demonstrated in the case of the Mexican 
Revolution. 

It was her personality, not her mentality, that attracted comrades to:her, 
the most and finally made devotion of the attraction. 

From her mother’s side a descendant of the Puritans, she was pure at 
heart, open in her actions, religiously devoted to her conviction. Throuzh -he- 
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father, from her French ancestors, she inherited the revolutionary spirit. 
What a rare combination in an individual! Toward the downtrodden, sen- 
timental to tears; and against the oppressors, a revolutionist without mercy 
—a terrorist. Many may call this a paradox. To m2 it seem3 on!y natural 
that sentimental natures hate their social antagonists as much as they love 
their own class. 

Had Voltairine de Cleyre been strong physically, she would not have 
died the poor death she did, she would have died on the battlefield—be it 
in the free speech fight in San Diego, against Madero in Mexico, or in some 
militant strike of the I. W. W., for it was her sincere desire at all times to 
fight, actually, not only in words, for the oppressed against the oppressor. As 
she was, she had to confine herself to writing or lecturing, and that she 
did with devotion. 

Once a subject suggested itself to her mind, it anchored there well. 

Then she nursed it in her logical brain, fed it with new suggestions, 
researched over it, added to it and deduced from it until she had it so com- 
plete in her mind that she could sit down and put it on paper as fast as 

if she were reading it. But still to her the work was not done yet. It had 
to be beautiful—improved, polished—she herself had to reflect on it, always 
trying to be better than jife and circumstances permitted. Thus can be 
seen in the first copy of her manuscripts continuous changes of words and 
sentences—not for the sake of improving the thought, but for the sake of 
the sound or linguistic bequty. When she had improved the first cupy to 
her satisfaction, then she made a sécond copy in her clear and beautiful 
handwriting, and the article or pamphlet was ready for print. But even 
then, if the manuscript did not go to the printer immediately, she kept on 
improving it, while time and conditions were suggesting new ideas to her, 

so that her work really never was done. Therein also is reflected her idea of 
life: Always try to do better even under adverse circumstances. 

For a subject she did not go to the intellectuals, who teach one mostly 
only the technicalities of expression—which she did not need. To her the 
subjects suggested themselves, from discussions with simple people, from 
their lives, from their activity in the labor movement. Being of a powerful 
intellect herself, she did not need intellectuals for her work any more than 
a man of phantasy needs to gaze at the wooden figures on the stage. 

To all these working people who gathered around her devotedly, she 
was an inspiration, directly and indirectly a teacher, morally and mentally. 
So strong was ‘her moral influence on her associates that. hardly any individ- 
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ual, after spending a few hours in her company, would not have felt some- 
thing revolting in himself—something that knocked at his heart and worked 
in his brain with the desire to do better than he had done so far in his life. 

One of her strongest characteristics was independence. While always 
readily aiding others, she herself refused aid from anyone, be it financially 
or any other way, because of her dislike to be under obligations. She would 
rather starve her way through than sell her independence. 

Although writing was her favorite way of expression, she did not con- 
fine her activity to pen and paper. She did not mount Parnassus to be ad- 
mired and petted and finally spoiled, as has happened to many an able com- 
rade. Modest by nature, she found great pleasure in mingling with com- 
rades of whom the world at large had never heard, in spite of their being 
the silent workers without whom no movement could exist—no money for 
propaganda could be raised, With these she used to participate in active 
work,—raising defense funds, arranging meetings, organizing free speech 
fights, starting libraries and debating clubs, and all the multiple forms of 
propaganda which rarely are appreciated and never bring returns in the 
shape of name and fame. She could not resist participating in all this detail 
work. She was driven to it by the unquenchable thirst for the realization 
of her ideal, which was part of her life, and if she did not lay her hand to 
work instinctively, it was easy for her to call for assistance to what we term 
“free will,” which she possessed in a strong degree. 

It is a popular belief that great people have many enemies. This did 
not apply to Voltairine de Cleyre. Everyone who knew her admired her, 
loved her. If she had any enemies at all, they were only those representing 
the class of oppressors. Still she suffered, like all sensitive people, imbued 
with knowledge and strongly feeling the social injustice, do suffer. As a rule 
such people turn to pessimism. That she was spared. Her darkest mo- 
ments, which most of her friends termed pessimistic, were rather the result 
of melancholia, by which she was affected from her youth and was getting 
longer spells of, the older she grew. Thus she traveled a thorny path all life, 
—in spite of meeting love wherever she went among her comrades,— 
suffered the most part of the forty-six years of her existence, and died after 
nine weeks of horrible suffering. JOSEPH KUCERA. 


The superficially sympathetic man flings a coin to the beggar; the more 
deeply sympathetic man builds an almsnouse for him so that he need no 
longer beg; but perhaps the most radically sympathetic of all is the man 
who arranges that the beggar shall not be born.---Havelock Ellis. 
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In the Sweat Shop 


The machines in the shop roar so wildly that often I forget in the roar 
that Iam; I am lost in the terrible tumult, my ego disappears, I am a ma- 
chine. I work, and work without end; I am busy, and busy, and busy at all 
times. For what? and for whom? I know not, I ask not! How should a 
machine ever come to think? 

There are no feelings, no thoughts, no reason; the bitter, bloody work kills 
the noblest, the most beautiful and best, the richest, the deepest, the highest 
which life possesses. The seconds, minutes and hours fly; the nights, like 
the days, pass as swiftly as sails;—I drive the machine just as if I wished to 
catch them: I chase without avail, I chase without end. 

The clock in the workshop does not rest; it keeps on pointing, and tick- 
ing, and waking in succession. A man once told me the meaning of its point- 
ing and waking,—that there was a reason in it; as if through a dream, I re- 
member it all: thé clock awakens life and sense in me, and something else— 
I forget what: ask me not, I know not, I know not, I am a machine! 


And. at times, when I hear the clock, I understand quite differently its 
pointing, its language;—it seems as if the Unrest (Pendulum) egged me on 
that I should work more, more, much more,. In its sound I hear only the 
angry words of the boss; in the two hands I see only his gloomy look. The 
clock, I shudder—it seems to me it drives me and calls me “machine,” and 
cries out to me “sew!” 

Only when the wild tumult subsides, and the master is away for the 
midday hour, day begins to dawn in my head, and a pain passes through my 
heart; I feel my wound, and bitter tears, and boiling tears wet my meagre 
meal, my bread: it chokes me, I can eat no more, I cannot! O horrible toil! 
O bitter necessity ! 

The shop at the midday hour appears to me like a bloody battlefield 
where all are at rest; about me I see lying the dead, and the blood that has 
been spilled cries from the earth—A minute later— the tocsin is sounded, 
the dead arise, the battle is renewed. The corpses fight for strangers, for 
strangers! and they battle, and fall, and disappear into the night. 

I look at the battlefield in bitter anger, in terror, with a feeling ot revenge, 
with a hellish pain. The clock, now I hear it aright, it is calling: “An end 
to slavery, an end shall it be!” It vivifies my reason, my feelings, and shows 
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how the hours fly; miserable I shall be as long as I am silent, lost—as long 
as I remain what I am. 

The man that sleeps in me begins to waken---the slave that wakens in 
me is put to sleep. Now the right hour has come! An end to misery, an end 
let it be! But suddenly---the whistle, the boss, an alarm! I lose my reason 
forget where I am;---there is a tumult, they battle, oh, my ego is lost !---I 
know not, I care not, I am a machine! Morris ROSENFELD. 


Books and Pamphlets 


“Syndicalism and the Cooperat’' ve Commonwealth,” (How We Shall 
Bring About the Revolution), by Emile Pouget and Emile Pataud, with fore- 
word by Tom Mann, preface by Peter Kropotkin, drawings by Will Dyson. 
The New International Publ'shing Company, 37-38 Park End Street, Oxford, 
England. Price $1.00. It is naturally to be expected that a people who have 
given us 80 many treasures in revolut onary art and literature should be in 
the fore‘ront in presenting to the world a strong book dealing w th the recon- 
struction of society on a rational and libertarian basis. Good folks who are 
inclined to hibernate in broad mid-summer and are endowed with the bump 
of “practical sense” may deem it somewhat utopian to cast an introspective 
glance into the future, when the present with its stern realities, with its 
afray of knotty problems stares us squarely in the face. Let these chaps 
rest at ease. A map that does not contain Utopia is not worth while looking 
at; progress is no more and no less than the realization of these ideals. No, 
this book is not a fanciful dream. The day we Americans will become con- 
scious that the problem of individual well-being cannot be solved unless we 
recognize the common bond linking us to other fellow men; the day when we 
reach the rope’s end of individual opportunity, then we will be scanning the 
social horizon in quest of a way out of this muddle masquerading under the 
guise of civilization, this book will appeal to us most forcibly, it will not only 
give us inspiration, but will become a living factor of social and economic 
life. It has been pointed out, and not without foundation, that the authors 
in their boundless enthusiasm, lay too little stress upon the resistance 
offered by government and capital, and that this flaw in judgment may 
eventually prove disastrous to the working success of the revolution. Yet, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that Pouget and Pataud’s work is not 
intended for a text book of revolutionary tactics or strategy or even a pro- 
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gram to be followed with rigid conformity. It is but a revolutionary expo- 
nent based upon the experience and insight of two men who have been 
largely responsible for the pract'cal success of Syndicalism. It may and 
may not be applicable in other climes where racial temperament differ and 
lacks mobility, quickness of perception or the resourcefulness to deal with 
tangled problems. What we must bear in mind is that it is in the nature of 
the eathusiastic mlitant to look upon all obstacles as easily surmountable 
and readily coped with, for if we were to philosophize or strain our mind we 
would find many well-grounded reasons to wait for the ‘propitious moment” 
which may never come. Verily, the history of human progress is teeming 
with examples of men and women who courting dange:, rose Titan-like, 
sweeping everything before them, w‘nning the day for their cause. The 
masses usually receive the impetus to act from the inspiring spirit of this 
militant minority. True, the state of society depicted herein is not Anarch- 
ist-Communism, yet being free from the pest of authority and legislation, 
free from plethora and malnoutrition, it places its many excellent features on 
the threshold of free and voluntary association for production, for consump- 
tion, and from this stage to the society of the free, would be only a short 
step. Read it for both profit and pleasure. IRIDE MonrTES. 


The Attitude of the Church 


Orthodox Christianity today is a waning power. Its influence upon the 
intellectual world is rapidly approaching zero. As a world force, the Church 
is a moral and mental bankrupt. Its vitality is gone. The thunder of its 
pulpit, once so potent, has lost its power. Its crumbling creeds no longer ap- 
peal to the world’s heart and brain. The Church is no longer a progressive 
force—it is simply a drag attached to the rear of the car of progress. It still 
has a certain fashion—its wealth and magnificence, guilded trappings and 
ostentatious display gives it a certain prestige; but as a real influence upon 
the world’s intellect it is nil. In a little while what is called orthodox Chris- 
tianity will take its place in that vast cemetery where sleep the dead and 
forgotten religions of the past. 

As the power and influence of the Church decline, the dawning light of 

2ason shines forth with increasing splendor; banishing the dark shadows 
which through the long and dreary night of supernaturalism, have so long ob- 
scured the path of human progress. The face of humanity is turned toward 
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the crimsoning east; and the prophets from the signal towers of progress are 
proclaiming the tidings of a new day. The human mind is breaking the 
chains with which priestcraft sought to bind and enslave; and a new con- 
science is mounting the throne of the world’s brain. The religion of ghosts 
and gods is dying; the new religion of humanity is taking the seat, and has 
grasped the fallen scepter. 

No king ever relinquished h's crown without a struggle; and today the 
Church, realizing its declining influence, and finding itself powerless to stay 
the resistless tide of advanc'ng thought, seeks to bulwark its crumbling 
prestige with the power of wealth and fashion; and is stretching out its hand 
to grasp the gilded scepter of worldly power. Thus we see everywhere the 
Church allied with wealth and pol tical power; first clasping hands with the 
politician; and both bowing at the throne of Mammon. R. W. 


Verses for My Tombstone 
(If Ever I Should Have One) 


The wretched victim of a quick decay, 

Relieved from life, on a humble bed of clay, 

The last and only refuge for my woes, 

A love-lost, ru'‘ned female, I repose. 

From the sad hour I listened to his charms, 

And fell, half forced, in the deceiver’s arms, 

To that whose awful veil hides every fault, 
Sheltering my sufferings in this welcome vault, 
When pampered, starved, abandoned, or in drink, 
My thoughts were racked in striving not to think! 
Nor could rejected conscience claim the power 
To improve the respite of one serious hour. 

I durst not look to what I was before; 

My soul shrank back, and wished to be no more. 
Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 

Old ere of age, worn out when scarce mature; 
Daily debased to stifle my disgust 

Of forced enjoyment in affected lust; 

Covered with guilt, infection, debt and want, 

My home a brothel, and the streets my haunt, 
For seven long years of infamy I've pined. 

And fondled, loathed, and preyed upon mankind, . 
Till, the full course of sin and vice gone through, 
My shattered fabric failed at twenty-two. 


—Poem found on the death-bed of a fallen woman. 


By the Wayside 


Many theories do but serve to imprison intelligence. 

The hope cf the world is the man who wants to investigate. 

The thick and thin patriots live merely to deceive themselves. 
Fools vote---and we have a representative form of government. 


The world does move. Even some Socialists are beginning to see that 
religion is not a private matter but a public curse. 


The misery of the people is not caused by individuals, but by an 
order of society by which they are bound together in a way that puts 
them in the power of the few, or more often one man; a man so 
depraved by his unnatural position of having the fate and lives of 
millions of people in his power that he is always in an unhealthy state, 
and suffering more or less from a mania of self-aggrandizement, which 
is not noticed in him only because of his exceptional position. 


A HANDBOOK OF FREEDOM 


LIBERTY AND THEGREAT LIBERTARIANS 


By Cuar_es T. SPRADING 


Presents succintly the best utterances of the greatest thinkers on every 
phase of human freedom, witn preface, introduction and index, by the 
Editor. Devotes a chapter each to selections from the writings of 32 of the 
World’s Greatest Libertarians and gives some 200 shorter quotations frora 
as many Noted Authors. A comprehensive library within itself on the 
subject of Anarchism or Liberty, every topic being treated by a master mind. 
A most suitable book to hand to a conservative neighbor as it presents ar- 
guments by the recognized thinkers, but which substantiate the Anarchist’s 
position in'every particular. Names like Burke, Paine, Jefferson, Goodwin, 
Humbuidt, Mill, Emerson, Garrison, Phillips, Thoreau, Spencer, Lincoln and 
Tolstoi will appeal to the most conservative, while names like Kropotkin, 
Tucker, Bakounine and Emma Goldman will satisfy the most radical, and 
yet, when arguing for liberty and against Authority, these writers are in 
perfect harmony, and when their writings on these subjects are gathered to- 
gether, as they are in this hand-buck, they prove that the principle of Equal 
Liberty is workable in every department of Social and Industrial Life, and 
that the State is unnecessary. The Book contaius 544 pages neatly and 
durably cloth-bound, post paid $1.50. Why? 1423 South Washington Street, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


All hands on deck! Tear 
the good old ship Human- 
ity loose from her moorings. 
Consign soul-aviators, polit- 
ical acrobats, parasites to 
the fo’c’stle, and set sail for 
the port of Freedom. All 
together, boys! 


—HIS NIBS NEPTUNE 


